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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
COMPARISONS 


U.S. Economic Conditions 


Real gross domestic product increased at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 2.0 percent in the 


by declines in major GDP components: personal 


Exports, imports, and trade 
balance 


Exports declined by $1.8 billion to $816.1 billion 
in the third quarter from the second; imports increased 
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Forecasts for 1997 


U.S. Economic Performance 
Relative to other Group of 
Seven (G-7) Members 


Economic growth 


As mentioned earlier, U.S. real GDP—the output 
of goods and services produced in the United States 
measured in 1992 prices—grew at a revised annual rate 
of 2.0 percent in the third quarter of 1996, following an 
increase of 4.7 percent in the second quarter. 

The annualized rates of real GDP growth in the 
third quarter of 1996 were 3.3 percent in Canada, 3.7 
percent in France, 3.3 percent in Germany, 2.0 percent 
in Italy, 0.4 percent in Japan and 2.6 percent in the 


Industrial production 


The Federal Reserve Board reported that U.S. 
industrial production (IP) increased by 0.8 percent in 
December 1996, following similar gain in November 
1996. The output of non-energy consumer goods, 
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nonfarm payroll employment increased by 262,000 in 
December, and the unemployment rate was unchanged 
at 5.3 percent. 

December jobless rates for the major worker 
groups—adult men (4.4 percent), adult women (4.9 
percent), teenagers (16.5 percent), whites (4.6 percent), 
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communications, and public utilities. Finance, 
insurance, and real estate employment rose by 17,000 
in December, continuing its relatively strong growth 
trend. Gains were concentrated in finance, particularly 


in nondepository institutions, security brokerages, and 
other investment offices. 


Manufacturing added 19,000 jobs in December. 
Over-the-month job growth was widespread, with 
notable increases occurring in aircraft and in food and 
kindred products. From September through December, 
factory employment increased by 32,000. Despite this 
gain, 94,000 factory jobs were lost in 1996, as steep 
declines in nondurable goods industries were only 
partially offset by gains in durables. 


Aided by unusually mild weather across most of 
the country, employment in the construction industry 
rose by 23,000 in December. Over the year, 
construction employment increased by 287,000, more 
than two and one-half times the rise in the prior year. 


In other G-7 countries, their latest employment 
rates in 1996 were as follows: 10.0 percent in Canada, 
12.7 percent in France, 10.7 percent in Germany, 12.2 
percent in Italy, 3.2 percent in Japan, and 6.9 percent in 
the United Kingdom. 


Forecasts 


Six major forecasters expect real growth in the 
United States to average around 2.3 percent (annual 
rate) in the fourth quarter of 1996, table 1. In the first 


quarter, on an annualized basis. The forecasts of the 
unemployment rate are averages for the quarter. 


The average of the forecasts points to an 
unemployment rate of 5.3 percent in 1997. Inflation (as 
measured by the GDP deflator) is expected to remain 
subdued at an average rate of about 2.5 to 2.7 percent. 
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U.S. International 
Transactions U.S. Current 
account 


The U.S. current-account deficit increased to $48.0 
billion in the third quarter, from $40.2 billion in the 
second quarter, according to estimates of the 
Commerce Department. The increase was accounted 
for by increases in the deficit on goods and services 
and the deficit on investment income. 


The deficit on goods and 
services 

The deficit on goods and services increased to 
$33.8 billion in the third quarter from $28.6 billion in 
the second. The deficit on goods increased to $51.6 
billion in the third quarter from $47.0 billion in the 
second. Goods exports decreased to $149.9 billion 
from $153.1 billion. Nonagricultural exports accounted 


for virtually all of the decrease. Goods imports 
increased to $201.5 billion from $200.1 billion. Both 
petroleum and nonpetroleum imports increased. 

The surplus on services decreased to $17.8 billion 
in the third quarter from $18.4 billion in the second. 
Service receipts decreased to $55.6 billion from $55.9 
billion. Decreases in travel and in passenger fares more 
than offset an increase in “other” private services. 


Service payments increased to $37.8 billion from 
$37.5 billion. Increases in royalties and license fees 
(which included payments for broadcast rights to the 
Summer Olympics) and in “other” private services 
more than offset decreases in travel and in passenger 
fares. 


The deficit on investment 
income 

The deficit on investment income increased to $4.7 
billion in the third quarter from $2.3 billion in the 
second. Income receipts on U.S. assets abroad edged 
up to $48.3 billion from $48.0 billion. The increase 
was almost entirely accounted for by a rise in “other” 
Private receipts. 


Income payments on foreign assets in the United 
States increased to $53.0 billion from $50.3 billion. 
U.S. Government payments rose strongly, reflecting 
substantial foreign acquisitions of U.S. Treasury 
securities in recent quarters. Direct investment 
payments also rose strongly. 
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Table 1 
Projected changes of selected U.S. economic indicators, by quarters, July 96-June 97 


ence El. 
Period Boerd Dupont ° 
1996: . 
+ oe 3.8 3.8 
-Dec........ 7.2 4.5 
1997: 
Jan.-Mar ......... 6.8 49 
Apt.-~June ......... 7.2 4.5 
1996: 
—— 2.0 2.0 
Siiocescens 3.9 1.9 
1997 
Jan-Mar ......... 2.3 
Apr.-June ......... 3.6 2.3 
1.8 1.6 1.6 0.9 1.8 1.6 
3.2 2.6 2.7 1.6 1.6 2.3 2.3 
3.4 2.6 2.2 2.5 2.5 2.7 
3.6 2.2 2.7 2.1 1.9 2.4 2.5 
Unemployment, average rate 
5.2 5.2 §.2 5.2 5.2 §.2 5.2 
6.3 5.3 5.2 5.3 5.2 §.3 5.3 
5.1 5.4 6.2 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.3 
49 5.4 6.2 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.4 
rate, in the forecast represent annualized rates of change 
data are uae. Date of forecasts: November 1996. 
Source: Compiled from data provided by the Conference Board. Used with permission. 
Capital account virtually no change in the second. The increase was 


Net capital outflows for U.S. direct investment 
abroad were $8.4 billion in the third quarter, down : 
sharply from $26.2 billion in the second. The decrease 
was more than accounted for by a large shift to net 
det inflows. Reinvested carnings 
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decreased by a small amount, and net equity capital 
outflows picked up. 


Foreign assets in the United 
States 


Foreign assets in the United States increased 
$124.0 billion in the third quarter, compared with an 
increase of $100.5 billion in the second. 

U.S. liabilities to foreigners reported by US. 
banks, excluding U.S. Treasury secunties, increased 
$0.3 billion in the third quarter, following an increase 
of $1.9 billion in the second, indicating little U.S. 
demand for funds from overseas 


Net foreign purchases of U.S. Treasury securities 
were a record $42.0 billion in the third quarter, up from 
$31.2 billion in the second, partly reflecting a shift in 
investor preferences from stocks to bonds. 
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Net foreign purchases of U.S. securities other than 
U.S. Treasury securities were $33.0 billion in the third 
quarter, up from $29.1 billion in the second. A strong 
increase in net foreign purchases of U.S. corporate and 
other bonds more than offset a sharp decrease in net 
foreign purchases of U.S. stocks. 

Net capital inflows for foreign direct investment in 
the United States were $25.1 billion in the third 
quarter, up from $17.4 billion in the second. The 
increase was mostly accounted for by a rise in net 
equity capital inflows. In addition, both net 
intercompany debt inflows and reinvested earnings 
also increased. 

Foreign official assets in the United States 
increased $23.6 billion in the third quarter, following 
an increase of $13.6 billion in the second. The step-up 
resulted from increased accumulation of dollar assets 
by developing countries. Table 2 shows a summary of 
U.S. current account. 


Table 2 
Summary of U.S. current account, 1995-1996-110-1110 


(Billion dollars) 

1905 1996 1996 
item 1995 nQ nQ ma 
Balance ON QOOdS ..... 6... cece cece cee e ee eees -173.4 -42.5 -47.0 -51.6 
Balance On SOmViCeS .. 0.2... cc cece eee eees 68.4 18.2 18.4 17.8 
Balance on &eervices ...............00.5- -105.1 -24.3 -28.6 -33.8 
Balance on Pv Geecdceccecctecses -8.0 44 -2.3 47 
Balance on goods, services & .................... 113.1 -28.7 -30.8 -38.5 
Unilateral transfers ....... 6c cece eees -35.1 -9.0 -9.4 -9.4 
oe on current —- ab ptnehniininecseeecsss -148.1 -37.7 -40.2 -480 

io: 6500 ietinenhhingce senesnatacens oe -307.9 -108.3 -§0.7 -54.7 
assets in the United States, net (increase/ 

ST hinggos0e660000400s000060000 00 424.5 118.8 100.6 124.0 

Net capital inflows ............. ccc cece cece ec cees 116.6 10.5 49.9 3 
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In the January-October period, total U.S. exports of 
goods and services increased by $41.2 billion over the 
corresponding period of previous year, to a record of 
$691.6 billion. Total imports increased by roughly 
$43.1 billion to $786.1 billion. 


Seasonally adjusted U.S. trade in goods and 
services in billions of dollars as reported by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce is shown in table 3. Nominal 
export changes and trade baliaces for specific major 
commodity sectors are shown in table 4. U.S. exports 
and imports of goods with major trading partners on a 
monthly and year-to-date basis are shown in table 5, 
and U.S. trade in services by major category is shown 
in table 6. 
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U.S. trade in goods and services, seasonally adjusted, Sept.-Oct. 1996 
(Billion dollars) 
Exports imports Trade balance 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
_ ll a a a 
Trade in 
oma 
; ST ocdocsacebssveveoees ses §2.9 50.3 67.0 67.8 -14.1 -17.5 
Enchudirng Ol... 6... eee cece ee eens 52.9 50.8 60.3 61.2 -7.4 -10.4 
Trade in services 
Current dollars ........ 5. ccc cee cee ees 18.8 18.5 12.7 12.4 6.1 6.1 
Trade in goods and services 
Current dollars ...... 2... cece cece eeee 71.7 68.8 79.7 80.3 -8.0 -11.4 
Trade in goods (Census besis) 
1902 dollars ................ int cmane 57.2 54.6 68.5 69.5 “11.3 -14.9 
Advanced-technology 
seasonally adjusted) ................ 13.9 12.3 11.6 11.3 2.3 1.0 
Note.—Data on goods trade are on a Balance-ol-Payments (BOP) basis that reflects adjustments for 


re ee Oe ae Cee END Cae, 
Jan. 1995-Oct. 1 
Change 
Jan.- 
Exports Oct. i008 of Trade 
1996 over total, balances, 
Jan.- over Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Sector 006 1996 1 1906 1906 1906 
— Percent Billion 
dollars dollars 
3.4 32.6 6.2 12.0 6.3 -22.0 
2.0 14.9 66.7 30.7 2.9 11.7 
1.0 9.7 11.1 14.1 1.9 6.9 
5.0 47.0 8.7 7.1 9.1 -16.4 
2.4 22.1 14.3 9.4 4.3 0.8 
4 4.0 9.1 0.8 -7.0 
4 3.9 0 5.4 0.8 0.2 
13 12.4 8.2 8.1 2.4 0 
2.1 18.3 10.5 1.1 3.5 0.5 
1.8 17.0 12.5 11.1 3.3 6.8 
22 21.3 10.0 10.9 41 5.9 
19 16.2 11.8 3.8 3.1 “11.9 
7 6.5 0 8.3 1.3 -2.0 
46 41.0 7.0 1.5 7.9 44.7 
14.0 133.9 8.5 7.6 25.9 -75.3 
43.2 400,8 10.5 7.2 77.6 -147.9 
5.1 48.4 18.6 9.0 9.4 21.3 
r 78 67.3 8.3 3.5 13.0 “14.1 
56.1 516.5 10.9 6.9 100.0 -140.7 
. Note.—Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totais shown. 
Deta are presented on a Census basis. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT 900), Dec. 19, 1996. 
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Table 5 
U.S. exports and imports of goods with major trading partners, Jan. 1995-October 1996 


(Bition dollars) 
Exports imports 
Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Country/area 96 86 9 96 96 96 
PED ccccdocebecesoocescoesens 17.8 157.9 144.9 20.4 190.8 172.0 
I 12.0 111.4 106.4 13.5 130.3 120.8 
aR 46.5 38.5 6.9 60.6 §1.2 
European Union (BU-18) 2000000000000 4 «1087s (tsi HOS 
rE eseeesediteins ie 19.4 18.3 3.4 32.0 30.2 
European Free-Trade Association (EFTA)'. 0.9 8.9 6.5 1.1 10.1 9.2 
Former Soviet Union/Eastem 
Sediiiieneeesedueceseee ses 0.6 5.9 4.5 0.7 5.5 6.0 
Former Soviet Union .................. 0.5 4.2 3.0 0.5 3.7 4.2 
ict eeccseseteesseoeees 0.2 2.8 2.3 0.4 2.8 3.5 
Pacific Rim Countries ................55. 16.1 155.3 148.8 28.0 241.6 242.1 
pbesdbeenntandeceoreseceers 1.0 10.0 9.0 0.3 3.0 2.8 
i etecedcseenneedessnsess+secess 0.9 9.1 9.5 5.8 43.0 38.5 
Japan Saaeepheedesaancesesesseeceoeess 5.8 56.8 53.0 10.8 95.9 104.6 
i iemeeeeense0ens$seeseeees 6.4 62.3 61.4 75 69.1 67.8 
SoutivCentral America .................. 48 43.0 41.3 4.4 40.3 35.1 
APQOTHINA . 2. cece cece eee 0.4 3.7 3.4 0.2 1.9 1.5: 
ME $o060eeessedececoecesocesseeces 1.2 10.3 9.4 0.7 7.3 7.3 
GEE S0bsesecenssceensecscocecesceces 2.0 18.3 16.2 4.0 34.0 29.3 
We ncddonesnennnnscbessnccesecns 56.1 516.5 483.2 73.6 657.2 620.2 
| EFTA includes iceland, and Switzerland. 
2 The newly industrializing countries ) Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan. 
Note.—Country/area figures may not add to the totals shown because of Exports of certain grains, olleeeds 


and satellites are excluded from country/area exports but included in total export Also countries 
included in more then one area. Data are presented on a Census Bureau basis. : — = 


53.4 $0.5 5.7 13.1 12.3 
16.2 15.3 5.9 4.4 3.4 
24.0 23.2 3.4 0 -1.3 
23.9 22.3 7.2 17.8 17.1 
56.0 §1.2 9.4 24.9 23.1 
11.3 11.2 0.9 2.2 29 
0.7 0.6 16.7 “1.5 “1.7 
eho agilis cbtmedcecescts 186.5 174.3 6.4 60.8 55.8 
consists of transactions with affiliated and unaffiliated foreigners. These 
insurance, telecommunications, and such technical services as business, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


NAFTA Report on 


Agricultural Dispute 
Released 


The final decision by a North American Free-Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) dispute settlement panel on the 
tariffication of certain agricultural products was 
formally released in November, thus bringing to a 
close a period of uncertainty in U.S.-Canada bilateral 
trade relations. The case was significant in that it had 
possible implications for further decisions in NAFTA 
and the Free-Trade Agreement of the Americas 
(FTAA). Although the decision of the panel was 
unofficially leaked last June, it did noi become official 
until the formal publication of ‘he report by the 
NAFTA Secretariat. 


In the spring of 1994, shortly after NAFTA entered 
into force, differences in understanding quickly 


negotiated agreement 
on agriculture [see JER, April 1994.] The difference of 
opinion centered on the goal of zero tariffs enshrined in 
the NAFTA and the conversion of nontariff barriers to 
tariffs as part of the Uruguay Round (UR) agreements. 
Canada asserted that UR tariffication held precedence 
over NAFTA free trade. The United States disagreed. 


products. 
The market access portion of the agriculture package 
provided for the conversion of certain nontariff barriers 
(e.g. quotas, variable levies, restrictive licenses, etc.) 
into tariffs, a process known as “tariffication.” Finally, 
members committed to accomplish a 36-percent 
overall reduction in ordinary rates of duty, including 
the rates established by the tariffication procedure. The 
reductions are specified in the market-access schedules 
of concessions concerning agriculture. The practical 
effect of these measures was that countries that 
imposed certain nontariff barriers had to convert such 
measures into their tariff equivalents and then reduce 
them in six equal installments, beginning in 1995. 


The UR commitments meant that the U.S. section 
22 measures, designed to support programs that 
stabilize U.S. domestic agricultural prices by placing 
quotas on imported goods, also had to be replaced by 
tariffs and then reduced. Similarly, Canada and other 
countries with official supply management systems for 
agricultural products had to replace such systems with 
tariffs and then reduce them in accordance with the 
schedule contained in the UR agreements. It is argued 
that such systems interfere with the transparency of a 
market price system. Canadian peanuts, sugar, cotton 
products and dairy products were directly impacted. 

In January 1994, Canada announced the new tariff 
rates for certain products that would go 
into effect on July 1, 1995, as a result of tariffication. 
Even after the 6-year reduction, such Canadian duties 
were slated to be prohibitive, equalling 299 percent for 
imported butter, 241 percent for eggs, 245 percent for 
cheese, and 155 percent for turkey. 

CFTA/NAFTA—The U.S. reaction to the 1994 
Canadian announcement was to point out that 
according to the terms of the U.S.-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement (CFTA), and the NAFTA, all duties 
between the two countries were to be eliminated by 
1998. Canada maintained that the WIO/UR agreement 
took precedence over both the CFTA and the NAFTA. 

The question of the precedence of one accord over 
another is pethaps not new to international legal 
practitioners. However, the resolution of such matters 
is typically spelled out in the rules for dispute 
settlement that are part of each individual international 
agreement. 

The NAFTA text recognizes the possibility of 
overlap between agreements. Article 103 states that “In 
the event of any inconsistency between this Agreement 
and such other agreements, this Agreement shall 
prevail to the extent of the inconsistency, except as 
otherwise provided in this Agreement.” Chapter 7 of 
the NAFTA, which treats agricultural measures, 
recognizes that "domestic support reduction 
commitments may result from agricultural multilateral 
negotiations under the GATT” (Article 704). Although 
the article acknowledges that a signatory may change 
its domestic support measures at its discretion, it makes 
no specific mention of the tariffication that may 


a 
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accompany domestic support reduction com nitments 
in the UR. 

Because the differences in interpretation of the 
NAFTA duty elimination requirements :nd the UR 
tariffication procedures were not resolved in bilateral 
consultations in July 1995, the issue wus referred by 
the United States to the dispute settlem nt proceedings 
under the NAFTA. 


The United States, as the pe/ty invoking the 
dispute settlement process, argued that the tariffs 
resulting from Canada’s adherrace to the WTO 
tariffication commitment violated the previous NAFTA. 
(CFTA) commitment to elimin4e duties between the 
free-trade partners. The U.S. :iso held that the tariffs 
resulting from the tariffication process were higher 
than those agreed to under the NAFTA, and thus the 
Canadian action constitu:d a violation of NAFTA 
article 302’s prohibition «n increasing duties. 

Canada, on the othe: hand, maintained that it was 


The panel upheld the U.S. contention that the 
imposition of Canadian tariffs on the goods in question 
“on its face violates the straightforward prohibition 


(paragraph 127 of the panel report.) Since the U 
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in Canada, since the high tariffs that were imposed as a 
result of the tariffication effort have been upheld. As a 
result of the supply management system ‘n Canada, 
Canadian consumers pay some of the world’s highest 
prices for milk, butter, and other products covered by 


Mexico Still To Face A 
Large Foreign Debt and 
Costly Debt Servicing 


Foreign debt has been a perennial problem in 
Mexico, virtually since the country’s independence 
from Spain in 1821. The 1982 announcement of the 
Government of Mexico that it was unable to continue 
servicing foreign debt, then approaching $100 billion, 
started a chain reaction that became known as the Latin 


factors such as high interest rates in the United States, 
triggered a massive outflow of capital from the 
country. Sudden withdrawal of these funds was made 
possible by Mexico’s excessive dependence on foreign 
portfolio investment in 1991-94—a 


that Mexico at the time of the peso crisis was a very 
different country from the Mexico of the debt crisis. 
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Mexico also took steps to reduce its debt burden. 
SS oe SS ae amet eas 
flight and a heavy debt service burden added to 
Mexico’s already substantial external financial 
obligations, several renegotiation exercises markedly 
improved debt service terms. In addition, Mexico’s 
outstanding foreign debt, which, according to some 
calculations, peaked in relative terms at 70 to 80 
percent of the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1983 
and 1986-88, dropped in the early nineties to below 40 
percent of GDP. As a result, and also in recognition of 
the sweeping economic liberalization measures taking 
place in Mexico, the country’s foreign debt ceased to 
be a major concern. 

However, the problem did not go away, and debt 
jitters resurfaced after the peso crash. In 1995, the 
international community, led by the United States, put 
together a financial stebiliz-“-" package to assist 
Mexico with its solvency »o'«™. and with i 
financial markets (see J: larch i995). At the same 
time, this emergency loi) 2cka;: itself added to the 
foreign debt (both public and jrivate) surged from 
$136.5 billion in 1994 to a recently estimated $173 
billion. With the increase in the stock of external debt 
came larger repayment obligations. According to El 
Financiero, over $27 billion will have been paid on 
foreign debt in 1996 (amounting to some 10 percent of 
GDP)—over $13 billion in principal, and $14 billion in 
interest. 


brought Mexicans, the Government of Mexico has met 
Mexico’s financial obligations in a timely manner. 


and still leave internal resources for domestic purposes. 
There is concern that the huge repayment burden will 
hold Mexico’s economic and social development 
hostage to foreign creditors for many years to come. 

To ease the foreign debt problem, the Government 
of Mexico refinanced the public portion of external 
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debt, and significantly altered its composition. 
Mexico’s foreign debt strategy of improving repayment 
terms and stretching out repayment schedules included 
the prepayment of U.S. government loans. To begin 
with, Mexico drew only $13.5 billion of the $20 billion 
made available for its use by the United States in 
February 1995, and repaid, ahead of schedule, nearly 
three quarters of that amount. The most recent 
prepayment, in August 1996, amounted to $7 billion, 
which left a balance of only $3.5 billion outstanding. 
Retiring the U.S. loan ahead of schedule allowed 
Mexico to regain full access to that portion of its 
revenues from petroleum exports that had been used as 
loan guarantee. 


The Government of Mexico accomplished the 
reduction of the U.S. loan principally by acquiring new 
credit from a consortium of major international banks, 
Swapping part of the “Brady bonds” (debt backed by 
U.S. Treasury bonds) for new, 30-year, 
dollar-denominated bonds with no collateral, and 
selling these to private investors. As a result, the terms 
of Mexico’s external credit mix improved, easing short 
term pressures. According to Mexico’s Secretary of 
Finance, current debt policy is geared not only to 
receiving credit at better terms, but also to facilitating 
Mexico’s return to international money markets. 
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indexes of bk .Justrial production, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1993-October 1996 


(Total industrial production, 1991 = 100) 
1005 1906 
Country 19003 1004 «1006 «COWVCti(‘<é‘i‘i ;!)™:;*é«C«S rm Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
United States! ............00:. 112.0 1181 1223 1226 12939 125.1 126.7 1244 12539 1264 1264 1268 127.1 1266 
(lh RRR 920 93.1 960 96.0 969 960 970 932 97.8 1032 
ot a RN 101.4 1065 1076 1082 105.0 1087 106.8 1085 110.9 105.4 
Ne enamine 92.8 95.9 99. 0 96.0 47 85 67 973 8 

Untied Kingdom .............-. 96.4 1033 10859 110.4 111.8 1045 104.0 107.2 101.5 
la 93.9 97. 90.0 102.0 1039 1002 101.6 962 100.7 
en teeeen tens 95.7 1022 1078 113.0 110.1 111.6 108.4 1105 115.3 1004 

1 1967=100. 

2 Not available. 


3 Real domestic product in industry at factor cost and 1986 prices. 


Soames: Main Economic Indicators, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, October 1996, Federal Reserve Statistical Release, November 15, 


Consumer prices, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1903-September 1996 
(Percentage change from same period of previous year) 


1906 1906 

1904 1906 ~=—sWV i " 1 Jan. Feb. Mer. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
26 2.8 2.7 27 29 29 27 2.7 2.8 29 29 28 30 862.8 3.0 
0.7 80.1 -0.5 02 0.4 02 04 -0.2 0.1 04 O03 0.0 04 02 0.0 
0.2 1.7 2.1 14 14 1.5 1.6 1.3 1.4 14 #15 14 1.2 1.4 1.5 
3.0 1.7 1.5 14 13 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 13 #15 12 13 1.4 1.4 
2.5 3.4 3.2 286 24 22 2.9 2.7 2.7 24 22 21 2.2 2.1 2.1 
1.7 1.7 1.9 21 24 9} 2.0 2.0 2.3 24 24 23 2.3 1.6 $} 
1.0 §.2 5.6 60 45 5.4 5.0 4.5 45 43 39 36 06.3.3 ' 

Source: Coneumer Price indexes, Nine Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, November 1996. 

Unemployment rates (civilian labor force besie)', by selected countries and by specified periods, Jen. 1963-September 1906 

1906 «=—_« 1886 

Country 1003 «61004 «(1806~—Cés«*SWV ! " “ 86dan. Feb. Mer. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
6.1 5.6 5.5 656 5.4 5.8 5.5 5.6 54 56 54 3=s«&.1 5.2 
2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 34 34 3.3 3.1 $5 3. 3.6 34 3.4 3.3 
10.4 9.5 94 95 96 97 8696 9.6 9.3 9.4 10.0 98 9.4 9.9 
6.5 6.5 6.7 70 = 37.1 7.2 7.0 7.0 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.2 7.3 
9.6 8.8 8.6 64 866.4 8.5 6.5 8.3 83 866 8.1 8.1 
1223 123 1238 1.9 12.1 12.5 “5 8 12,1 % 12.2 “5 
14 120 120 120 125 11 12.0 11.9 


Hi adjusted; rates of foreign countries adjusted to be comparable with the U.S. rate. 


3 hallan unemployment surveys are conducted only once a quarter, in the first month of the quarter. 
Source: Unemployment Rates in Nine Countries, U.S. Department of Labor, November 1906. 
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Money-market interest rates,’ by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1993-November 1996 


(Percentage, annual rates) 
1906 1006 
Country 1003 «=6.1004 «61906~—CtséIV i " Tt) Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
United States ...... 3.2 4.6 5.8 5.6 5.2 §.3 §5 652 5.3 5.3 §4 55 5.5 55 5.4 5.3 
JAPAN oo ccc res 2.9 2.2 1.2 0.5 0.6 0.6 06 06 0.6 0.6 05 06 06 0.5 
Canada ........... 5.1 5.5 7.1 6.1 5.3 49 43 652 5.0 48 48 47 43 4.1 
eens 7.1 5.2 44 3.9 3.3 3.2 32 32 3.2 3.1 32 32 32 3.0 
Unhed Rangoon wee 88 5.4 6.6 6.5 6.2 5.9 5.7 6.0 5.9 6.0 §8 56 5.7 5.7 
ER 8.3 5.7 6.4 5.9 43 3.8 37 864.1 3.8 3.7 38 863.70 = =—3.8 3.6 
Deeccocesereses 10.0 8.4 10.4 10.6 9.9 9.0 86 98 9.6 8.8 87 87 87 8.4 
' 90-day certificate of deposit. 
2 Not available. 
Source: Federal Reserve Statistical Release, December 2, 1996; Federal Reserve Bulletin, November 1996. 
Effective exchange rate of the U.S. dollar, by specified periods, Jan. 1993-November 1996 
(Percentage change from previous period) 
x 1906 6 1988 
em 1993 1904 1996 IV 1 | in May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. _Nov. 
ER 100.1 96.5 92.9 94.3 964 976 97.4 97.6 98.0 97.5 96.9 97.8 98.2 97.3 
Percentage change .. 3.1 -1.6 -5.6 9 1.6 1.2 -.2 4 4 -.5 -.6 9g A -& 
Index’ ..........05. 104.2 101.5 93.9 95.2 979 1003 1007 1002 1008 1005 100.1 101.3 101.5 100.6 
Percentage change .. 3.3 -2.7 -7.4 2.9 2.7 2.4 4 7 6 -3 -4 1.1 2 -8 
' 1980 average=100. 
Note.—The value of the U. Soe 9 Case eeteand pamege ® torue of tho curensine of 10 efter custo nations. The inflation-adjusted 
measure shows - he dolar wana echng inflation rates in the United States and in other nations; thus, a deciine ‘» this measure 
suggests an increase in U.S. competitiveness. 


Source: Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, December 1996. 
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Merchandise trade belances, by selected countries and by specified periods, Jan. 1993-September 1996 


(in bitions of U.S. dollars, exports less imports [f.0.b - c.i.f], at an annual rate) 


1905 1996 
1994 1906 Iv ' W Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
150.6 -1606 -1389 -1538 -161.1 -147.9  -157.1 -1729  -1543 -187.4 -171.5 -1926 
121.2 106.0 903 67.4 544 824 30.1 57.7 75.6 
17.0 278 342 280 20.6 30.2 386 7 
45.6 636 663 637 60.9 685 664 
-22.5 224 -248 -266 - 214 301 -27.7 -27. 
14.7 200 21.7 23:1 187 27.1 74 260 22.5 
22.0 276 48©=6s«o2.0té*ST’'CS 42.1 43.0 (2) (2) 


| gues are chi roel change US Department of Commerce reporting of imports at customs value, seasonally adjusted, rather than c.i.f. value. 


aaebates. 


Source: Apeanse Rapes on U.S, Masthnedine Rat U.S. Department of Commerce, November 20, 1996; Main Economic Indicators; Organizaiion for 


Economic Cooperation and Developnient, September 1996. 


U.S. trade balance,’ by major commodity categories and by specified periods, Jan. 1993-September 1996 


(in billions of dollars) 
1996 1996 

1993 1994 1906 IV f Hw mi Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
17.8 19.0 25.6 8.0 7.9 5.6 5.1 2.0 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.8 1.7 
-45.7 -47.5 -48.8 “11.3 124 -15.6 -16.1 -5.2 -5.4 -5.0 65 -6.1 -6.5 
115.3 “155.7 = -173.6 -44.9 30.5 -36.9 -52.5 “11.7 “12.7 -12.5 “185 -167 -17.3 
“1.4 “12.5 -10.6 -2.8 -1.6 -1.9 6.7 -.4 -.8 -.7 42 15 -10 
-18.6 -25.1 31.6 -5.6 -4.4 6.5 6.1 -1.6 -2.5 -2.4 18 25  -20 
-60.1 -66.4 61.4 -12.2 “11.7 -10.3 “11.7 -4.0 3.1 -3.2 43 #37 37 
“11.6 -13.8 -15.7 -3.7 -3.8 -4.9 -5.6 -1.6 -1.9 -1.4 17 06-47 0 ©6022 
$15.13 $1422 $1563 $15.41 $1665 $18.76 $1897 $1933 $1895 $18.02 $1824 $1865 $20.02 


' Exports, f.a.8. value, unadjusted. Imports, cusioms value, unadjusted. 
Source: Advance Report on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, November 20, 1996. 
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